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THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 



(Jura 17, 185?. 



a* regards tbe truth of the miracle, which is sufficiently 
attested by a chronicler, who lived only three hundred years 
after the miracle took place, and at distance from the scene 
of it. The story runs as follows : — 

An eminent saint, named Helier, who, even before he was 
baptised, performed many miracles, finally took np his abode 
in a hermitage on a rock in the sea, off the coast of Jersey. 
" The people of the island soon found out that he was a man 
of God, and two cripples, one a paralytic, and the other a 
lame man, came to him, and by the help of our blessed Lord 
he healed them. The simple chronicler who has written the 
acta of our saint has by chance here pat in a few words 
w hich mark the spot of the miracle. He says that those 
people healed by Helier left tbe mark of their footsteps 
in the rock. Now, it happens that till a few years ago* 
there were in a part of the island, not far from his cell, 
tome strange marks like the print of feet upon a hard rock 
on the sea-shore. iVo man could tell whether they were cut 
out by the hand of man or were rude basins worked out by 
the tea in a fantastic form." — St. Helier, pp. 24, 25. 

The evidence of the story told by the simple chronicler 
being so inconclusive, it is hardly to be wondered at that a 
different origin was in process of time assigned to the mira- 
culous footsteps : — 

"The poor people of the island in after times told another 
tale about those footsteps. They said that the Blessed 
Virgin had once appeared there, and had left the mark of 
her feet upon the rock, and a small chapel was built upon 
the spot. Now, it may be that these mysterious marks 
were neither left by the poor men whom Helier healed, 
nor yet by that Holy Virgin ; but still, let us not despise 
the simple tales of the peasantry ; there is very often some 
truth hidden beneath them. Thus in this case, it is very 
likely that this story contains traces of a real miracle done 
by God through Helier's hand." — p. 25. 

This story, as we have said, embodies many of the char- 
acteristics of an ecclesiastical miracle as enumerated by 
Dr. Newman. It is attested by a simple chronicler who 
lived three centuries later, and at a distance from the place. 
Two totally different accounts are given of the cause of 
the miraculous footsteps. It is doubtful whether they 
were footsteps at all, or '' whether they were cut out by 
tbe band of man, or were rude basins worked out by the 
sea in a fantastic form." There is no means now of judging 
what they were like, because tbey are no longer in exist- 
ence, and, therefore, incredulous disbelievers may hold 
their tongues. 

The miracles performed by St. Helier on the paralytic 
and the cripple, in memory of which the miraculous foot- 
steps were imprinted on the solid rock, were, doubtless, 
great. But they were as nothing compared with what he 
afterwards achieved. It is certainly a wonderful thing to 
be told of 

A DEAD MAN CARRYING HIS HEAD IN HIS HANDS. 

But we are told that this miraculous fact was accom- 
plished by St. Helier. 

"One night when he was resting on his hard couch, 
our blessed Lord, for whom he had given up all things, 
appeared to him in a vision, and, smiling upon him, said, 
' Come to me, my beloved one ; three days hence thou 
shalt depart from this world with the adornment of thine 
own blood.' " — p. 30. 

Accordingly, three days after, a fleet of Saxons visited 
the coast, and some of them having found out his her- 
mitage, one of the savages cut off his head : — 

" Next morning bis spiritual guide came down to the 
sea shore to cross over to the hermitage ; when, however, 
.he came down to the beach, he saw lying on the sand the 
body of his young disciple. He did not know how it 
came there ; the tide might have floated it across the 
narrow channel between the hermitage rock and the 
mainland. But the head was resting so tranquilly on 
the breast between the two hands, and its features still 
smiling so sweetly, that he thought that God, to preserve 
the body of the saint from infidel hands, had endued the 
limbs with life to bear the head across to the shore " 
—p. 81. 

The story then goes on to tell how the priest carried 
the saint's body into a little vessel which happened to 
be lying near; and how he fell asleep, and when he 
awoke he found the vessel gliding into a harbour on a 
coast he had never seen, but crowded with people, gazingon 
what they took for a phantom vessel, driving on without 
sail or helmsman. " An invisible hand had unmoored 
the vessel, and angels had guided it through rapid cur- 
rents and past bristling rocks ; and it swam on alone 
over the surface of the sea, till it came safely to the 
harbour where the saint was to rest." p. 32. 

As Dr. Newman well observes (Essay, p. ct.), " An 
in<;uir jr should not enter upon the subject of miracles 
reported or alleged in ecclesiastical history without being 
prepared for fiction and exaggeration in the narrative to 
an indefinite extent.'' 

Another eminent saint, of whom some remarkable 
miracles are recorded, was St. Neot, of Glastonbury. 
We shall first ask the reader's attention to the story of 

ST. NEOT AND THE LOCK. 

" As time went on, God left him not without special 
marks of His favour, and not only thus enabled him to 
scatter His benefits among the people, but that all men 

b The author tells ut In a note, that " the rock and the rnins of a 
chapel have been lately blown ur, to procure stones for the building 
of « fort." 



might know that such a life as his did, indeed, raise its 
possessor above the weaknesses and imperfections of this 
mortal life, He began to work special miracles by his 
hand. 

" It was the custom of the monks of the Abbey, at the 
hour of mid-day, to retire alone to their several cells for 
private prayer and meditation. This hour was held 
sacred, and no communication of any kind was permitted 
among the brethren. Neot, whose cell was nearest to 
the great gate of the monastery, was disturbed in his 
devotions by a violent and continued knocking. On re- 
pairing to the grating to ascertain the cause, he dis- 
covered a person who might not be refused pressing in 
haste for admission. He immediately hurried to the 
door, but, to his confusion and perplexity, be found that 
from the smallness of his stature he was unable to reach 
the lock. The knocking now became more violent, and 
Neot, in despair of natural means of success, prayed to 
God for assistance. Immediately the lock slid gently 
down the door, until it reached the level of his girdle, 
and thus he was enabled to open it without further diffi- 
culty. This remarkable miracle is said to have been 
witnessed to by all the brethren ; for the lock continued 
in its place, and the people flocked together from all 
quarters to see it." — St. Neot, p. 96. 

The above is not a bad specimen of ecclesiastical 
miracles, which (to use Dr. Newman's words ; Essay, p. 
xxiv.) "have sometimes no discoverable or direct object, 
or but a slight object." 

Some time after this, '* an angel was sent to St. Neot, 
at Glastonbury," who conducted him to an hermitage 
in Cornwall, where, with one faithful attendant, named 
Barius, he took up his abode. 

" Here, in this lonely spot, he was to spend seven 
years in a hermit's cell, and live by the labour of his 
own hands, yet he was not unsupported by Him who 
had sent him there. From the time of his arrival to the 
close of his trial, a continuous sensible miracle declared 
the abiding presence of the favour of God." — St. Neot, 
p. 99. This was the miracle of 

THE THREE FISHES. 

"They had spent one night there, and the Saint 
was in the Chapel when Barius came in haste to tell 
him that three fish were playing in the basin where 
the fountain rose. St. Neot ordered him on no account 
to touch them, until he shouldhave himself inquired what 
thisstrange thingmightmean. In answer to his prayer the 
same angel appeared, and told him that the fish were 
there for his use, and that every morning one might be 
taken and prepared for food ; if he faithfully obeyed this 
command, the supply should never fail, and the same 
number should ever continue in the fountain. And so 
it was, and ever the three fish were seen to play there, 
and every morning one was taken and two were left, 
and every evening were three fish leaping and gamboling 
in the bubbling stream; therefore did the Saint offer 
nightly praise and thanksgiving for this his wonderful 
preservation; and time went on, and ever more and 
more did St. Neot's holiness grow, and expand, and 
blossom."— pp. 99, 10D. 

All this is very surprising, and bears some kind of 
resemblance to the miraculous provision made for the 
support of the prophet Elijah. However, what follows is 
equally or rather more wonderful, and certainly has 
no parallel among the miracles of Scripture. 

" His discipline was so strict, and continued with 
such unrelaxing severity, that on a certain occasion he 
was taken ill in consequence. The faithful Barius, ever 
anxious to anticipate his master's smallest want, if by 
any means some portion of the saintly radiance might be 
reflected upon him, was anxious to prepare some food, 
to be ready for him on his awaking from a sleep into 
which, after nights of watchfulness, he had at length 
fallen. Here, however, he was met by a difficulty ; his 
master's illness had reduced him to a state of extreme 
delicacy, and he was at a loss how he ought to dress 
his food. Hastily and incautiously, he resorted to a 
dangerous experiment. Instead of one fish, he took 
two from the basin, and roasting one and boiling the other, 
he presented both to St. Neot for choice, on his awaking 
from his sleep. In dismay and terror the Saint learnt 
what had been done, and springing from his couch, and 
ordering Barius instantly to replace both fish as they were 
in the water, himself spent a night and a day in prayer 
and humiliation. Then at length were brought the 
welcome tidings of forgiveness ; and Barius joyfully re- 
ported that both fish were swimming in the water. After 
this, his illness left him, and the supply in the fountain 
continued as before." — pp. 100, 101. 

We shall conclude these illustrations of Ecclesiastical 
Miracles with tbe story of — 

THE LOST SHOE, THE FOX, AND THE ANGEL. 

St. Neot spent the greater part of the day, summer 
and winter, up to his waist in a holy well, saying his 
prayers and repeating the Psalter. 

" Each morning went St. Neot's orisons to heaven from 
out his holy well ; alike in summer and in the deep winter's 
cold, bare to his waist, he too (like St. Patrick) repeated 
the Psalter through." 

" One day when he was thus engaged in the depth of 
winter, he was- disturbed by suddenly hearing the noise 
of a hunting party riding rapidly down the glen. Un- 
willing that any earthly being should know of his 



austerities,' but only the One who is over all, he sprung 
hastily from the water, and was retiring to his home, 
when he dropped one of his shoes. He did not wait to 
pick it op, bat harried off and completed his devotions 
in secret. And when he had finished his psalms, and 
his reading, and his prayers, with all diligence and 
care, he remembered his shoe and sent his servant to 
fetch it. In the meantime a fox, wandering over bill 
and rale, and anxiously prying into every noak and 
corner, bad chanced to come to the place where the 
holy man had been standing, and had lighted upon the 
shoe, and thought to carry it off. And an angel, who 
loved to hover in hallowed places, and to breathe an 
atmosphere which was sanctified by the devotions 
of God's Saints, was present there invisibly and saw this 
thing, and he would not that such an one as St. Neot 
should be molested even in so small a matter, so that he 
had sent the sleep of death upon the fox, and Barius 
when he came there found him dead — arrested at the in- 
stant of his theft — yet holding the thongs of the shoe in 
his mouth. Then he ' approached in fear and wonder, 
and took the shoe and brought it to the holy man, and 
told him all that had happened. " — pp. 101, 102.* 

Such is a specimen of the prodigies included under the 
name of ecclesiastical miracles. We commend them to 
the attention of our Roman Catholic readers, not, of 
course, for their intrinsic value, or because of their truth, 
but as illustrative of the system which finds it necessary or 
expedient to countenance such ridiculous fictions and 
puerile absurdities. It is impossible to imagine that Dr. 
Newman, under whose editorship the work containing 
them has been published, believes them to be true. We 
must rather suppose that they belong to the legendary 
tales and myths of which he thus speaks in his sermon on 
development. (Univ. Serm., p. 345.) 

" Mythical representations, at least in their better form, 
may be considered facts or narratives, untrue, but like the 
truth, intended to bring out the action of some principle, 
point of character, and the like. For instance, the tra- 
ditions that St. Ignatius was the child whom our Lord 
took in his arms, may be unfounded ; bat it realises to us 
his special relation to Christ and His Apostles, with a 
keenness peculiar to itself. The same remark may be made 
upon certain narratives of martyrdoms, or of the details of 
such narratives, or of certain alleged miracles, or heroic 
acts, or speeches, all of which are the spontaneous produce 
of religious feeling under imperfect knowledge. If the al- 
leged facts did not occur, they ought to have occurred (if I 
may so speak) ; tbey arc such as might have occurred, 
under circumstances ; and they belong to the parties to 
whom they are attributed, potentially, if not actually ; or 
the like of them did occur, or occur to others similarly 
circumstanced, though not to those very persons." 

If, then, it be true, as Dr. Newman says, that many 
ecclesiastical miracles are nothing more than mythical 
representations, the alleged facts having never occurred j 
and if it be also true, as he says in his Essay (p. liii.), that 
the miracles of Scripture are a far greater innovation upon 
the economy of nature than the miracles of the Church 
upon the economy of Scripture, the conclusion cannot be 
avoided, that either the great mass of ecclesiastical miracles 
must be given up as idle stories, or else the principle must 
be affirmed by means of which Strauss attempted to show 
that the Gospel narrative was nothing more than a collec- 
tion of myths. We cannot doubt which alternative every 
pious and earnest Roman Catholic will adopt. 



THE CURIOSITIES OF ROMANISM— I. 

THE HOLT EUCHARIST AND THE USE OF TOBACCO. 

What possible connection can exist between those two 
most distinct and separated matters ? The reader shall 
see. 

It may be known to most that the Church of Rome pre- 
scribes to all her members the necessity of receiving the 
Eucharistyasfmj, concerning which injunction of hereit may 
be observed, en passant, that it is utterly at variance with the 
practice of the Founder of that ordinance and His Apostles. 
Every child knows that it was " after supper" our Lord 
established the original rite. Protestants do not contend 
for the very literal interpretation of Scripture, either here 
or elsewhere, without due regard to its spirit : this, how- 
ever, we may and we do say, that if the practice of receiv- 
ing that sacrament fasting be either needful or edifying, 
there 1 is no ground for it in the example of our Lord, as 
above given, nor in the practice of the early Christian 
Churches, as recorded by St. Paul in his Epistles to the 
Corinthians, where the matter is fully discussed, and no 
such practice either enjoined or even hinted at f See I. 
Cor., xi., 20, &e.J. 



c Other holy men who practised similar aquatic austerities do not seem 
to have had tbe same objection to publicity as St. Neot had. We read 
in the life of St. Wllfrii', p. 187, of one brother Drithelm, who lived on 
the bank of a river, and who L' was wont often to go into the same to 
do penance on his body, and many tim^s to dip quite under the water, 
and to continue fraying psalms or prayers in the same as long as he 
could endure it, standing still sometimes up to the middle, and some- 
times to the neck in water ; and when ae went out from thence ashore, 
he never took off his cold and frosen garments, till they grew warn 
and dry on his body. And when in tbe winter the half-broken pieces 
of ice were swimming about him, which he had himself broken to maka 
room to sttnd or dip himself in the river, those who beheld it would say, 
* It is wonderful brother Drithelm that you are able to endure sach 
violent cold;' he simply answered, for he was a man of much simplicity 
anil indifferent wit, ' 1 have seen greater cold' (referring to his vision 
of Purgatory)." 
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To return, however, to the prescribed practice of the 

Church of Rome. The matter is folly discussed by Dens 
(vol. v., p. 302, fye.) in his " Traclatus de Eucharhtia,"* 
under the head " De jejuni) naturali in communicante re- 
quisite." We are there informed that the practice of re- 
ceiving the Eucharist fasting has been established from 
Apostolic times, and the following reasons (from St. 
Thomas Aquinas) are offered : — 1. The reverence due to 
the sacrament. 2. In order to signify that Christ and His 
charity ought first to be established (or founded) in our 
hearts (prima debeat fundari in cordibus nostris). 3. For 
the avoiding of inconveniences, e.g., vomiting, &c. It 
may be difficult exactly to determine what is designed by 
the second of these reasons, or how it is that the reception 
of the Host into an empty stomach symbolizes the matters 
so connected with that operation. Does the casuist mean 
that 88 the Eucharist goes into the stomach first, and then 
that other food is placed upon or added to it, so the Chris- 
tian graces, or even Christ Himself (as stated by him), 
are symbolized in their fundamental capacity. It is not 
easy to take any other meaning from the words above 
quoted, and if such be the meaning of St. Thomas and Dr. 
Dens, it is certainly, in the literal force of the term, a 
reconditt one. 

The third reason for the rule gives rise, in Dens, to 
some rather curious disquisition ; as, for example, 
respecting such matters as may pass into the stomach 
of the intending communicant, by means of the saliva 
or respiration — to wit, afiy, or particles of dust, or a small 
portion of water (guttulam), the least drop, which might be 
swallowed in the process of rinsing the mouth, or walking 
abroad in wet weather. 

The reader must judge whether such questions are cal- 
culated to instruct, or have a tendency to " godly edify- 
ing." Is it at all within the range of imagination to con- 
ceive our gracious Master or His Apostles sitting down 
to discuss them? How infinitely ludicrous might the 
natural deductions from such be shown ! But let these 
pass. 

We come to a more tangible, and as it would seem 
important question, which is made the subject of a separate 
chapter (N. 36, p 303), and discussed as follows: — 

" Utkum Schptio Tabaci Fkangat Jejunipm 
haturai.e." 

" Whether the use of tobacco break the natural fast?" 
The whole of the chapter is, in itself, so Komanistic, 
and, besides, so curious, that it shall be given in a verbatim. 
version. 

It is headed thus: — " 1. De tabaco nasaii. 2. -Fumi- 
guto. 3. Et masticato. That is : — 1. Concerning snuff- 
ing. 2. Smoking. 3. Chawing." 

"I. Answer. — If the question be respecting snuff-taking, 
as to whether the natural fast be broken thereby, or not, 
the matter appears plain enough, inasmuch as snuff 
neither is, nor is taken as meat or drink ; and although, 
in a casual way, some small portion may be supposed to 
pass into the stomach, that is thought to happen by means 
of the respiration or saliva." 

" II. As regards smoking, some state that the fast is 
broken thereby, inasmuch as some portion of oil is always 
swallowed along with the smoke : the greater number of 
authorities, however, deny this, and give, as their reason, 
that the entire of the smoke is usually emitted through 
mouth and nose, by the smoker, especially if he be an 
expert one; and that if some small portion of it passes 
down, this may happen as before stated." 

" III. As to chawing, the difficulty is greater. 
Meanwhile, Pontas and Billuart, opposed to Van Koy 
and others, assert that the fast is not broken thereby, 
inasmuch as the greater number of the particles of 
tobacco are not designed for internal consumption, and 
that very few of the more succulent of tbem are swal- 
lowed ; while those who chaw take special care of 
this, because of their acrid and disagreeable taste. If, 
however, such should be the case, when the operation is 
over, the natural fast would be broken. Benedict XiV. 
does not discover his mind on this subject, but leaves the 
question undecided." 

" Inasmuch, however, as it is extremely indecent that 
any person should approach the holy table, having 
mouth or nose bedaubed with tobacco, and retaining a 
strong and disagreeable smell from it, it is better to ab- 
stain from its use, and altogether, indeed, from that use 
under the 2nd and 3rd head." 

This singular piece of casuistry requires little com- 
ment. Were it not found enshrined in the pages of one of 
Bomc's most learned doctors, and endorsed, as he states, 
by one of her most astute and ritualistic pontiffs, it 
might almost appear that the writer who ventures a 
comment on, or even reference t«, such a subject was 
attempting a hoax. What ! The reality or the amount 
of spiritual benefit to be received by Christian people, in 
participating of the most solemn and spiritual ordinance 
of the Christian Church, if not the validity of that ordi- 
nance itself, affected by their receiving into their mouths 
or stomachs a grain of dust, a drop of fluid, or the 
minutest particle, through nose or mouth, of a pinch of 
snuff or of a quid of tobacco ! What superlative, what 
nauseous trifling ! But if such a topic be really one of 
importance, and if the unfortunate Roman snuffer, 
smoker, or chawer of tobacco is, indeed, bound thus to 



examine his conscience, and to measure his actual 
edifying by grains of snuff and fumes of smoke, how 
comes it to pass that the Pope, Benedict XIV., has left 
the matter in such lamentable uncertainty ? If the 
doctors, and teachers, and popes of Rome could not (as 
it appears) settle this question satisfactorily by their 
individual acumen and research, why not call a council, 
or, at least, a synod, in the Vatican or Lateran. and 
settle the point for ever ? Seriously, intelligent Roman- 
ists, what think ye of this delicate moot-point ? Does 
it savour of the dignity and sobriety of the Gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, or Of the charlatanism of its poor, 
deluded, and deluding imitators? 



• Edition, Dublin, R. dyne. 1832, Printer ana Bookseller, Roman 
Calfcolic College, Jiajnootn. 



ON THE WORSHIP OF RELICS. 
If a very dear friend is taken away from us, we cherish 
and respect for his sake any little mementoes of him, how- 
ever insignificant in themselves : a lock of hair, or a mere 
trifle which a stranger of the cold matter-of-fact world 
would throw aside as worthless, and which actually has no 
intrinsic value, we prize beyond jewels, on account of its 
association with the object of our affection. There are 
pleasing, and often, too, painful reminiscences wound up, 
as it were, in those little memorials, which awaken no 
sympathy, and excite no interest in the ordinary beholder. 
Such a thing strikes some finer sensibility of our being, 
stirs up some of the deep and holy feelings of our nature, 
and produces emotions of which the outer world knows not, 
and with which, for the most part, it cannot sympathise. 
It may be associated in our thoughts with bygone days, 
with hours of happiness that are past, with dreams of the 
future, once delightful, but which the rude and stern reali- 
ties of life have long since dissipated. Perhaps, also, it may 
tell to our mind of some sad and melancholy episode in our 
history, of some days of darkness now happily overpast, 
some storm through which a kind Providence has safely 
steered us, or of heartfelt losses, which even time cannot 
repair or cast into oblivion. Hence, it strikes some tender, 
sympathetic chord in our hearts, and being bound up, as 
it were, with our inner and higher nature, possesses a charm 
for us which we cannot either estimate or resist. 

Now, this is all very well, we may almost say, quite natu- 
ral, as regards the affairs of this life, and those relations and 
connections which society and God's providence weave 
around us ; but carried beyond this it would lead us into 
dangerous delusions and malpractices. When brought to 
bear upon matters of religion, we cannot calculate the 
evils into which it might possibly draw us on. The great 
source of all errors in religion is the applying to it those 
feelings, and thoughts, and practices, ana those modes of 
judging and acting, which properly belong to the concerns 
of our earthly, daily life, and our social matters. Religion 
is from God ; in its character, and origin, and influences 
it is divine ; and we cannot, without deterioration, mingle 
up with it what is human, and, therefore, heteroge- 
neous ; when once we adulterate that which is heavenly 
with that which is earthly, we debase its character and 
lower its tone and value ; and instead of being raised by 
the heavenly to that which is heavenly, we bring it down 
to the level of things earthly. If we would be benefited by 
religion we must receive it in its purity and in its integrity ; 
we must have no mutilated fragment of it ; we must have 
no corrupt, adulterated combination of it ; we must have it 
as God gave it, in all its glorious fulness, and unmixed with 
the alloy of what is human. Besides, all introduction of what 
is human into what is divine, all foisting upon them of 
human opinions or practices, however legitimate in their 
own proper time and place, and as applied to their own 
proper objects, are so many indignities offered to the Majesty 
of heaven; so many attempts to lower God to thelevelot'mao. 
We have said, it is quite lawful to value and cherish what 
reminds us of former days and former friends ; quite law- 
ful to value and cherish them on account of those friends 
and scenes which they serve to reeal to our memory, and 
with which they happen to have been connected ; but we 
have no right to infrr that the like is at all permissible in 
matters of religion, unless we have God's own sanction for 
it, which, as we shall soon sec, is not the case. 

The practice of the Church of ttomc in worshipping 
the relics of dead saints, or what she supposes to be 
such, is similar to that of which we have spoken, 
a3 being lawful in matters of this lite. We will here in- 
quire as to how far, or whether at all, this worshipping 
of relics is legitimate. For the present we shall not raise 
the question as to whether the supposed relics — that is, 
decayed bones and tattered garments, and such like 
things, are genuine ; whether they really are what they are 
said to be, and did truly belong to the saints to whom 
they are said to have belonged. Assuming, then, for the 
present, that those relics are all genuine, and that there 
is no such thing as a forgery of them, is it right to 
venerate or worship them, as we would cherish and value 
a memento of an absent or deceased friend ? 

Now, in answering this question, what we have already 
said is to be borne in mind ; for it is not to be assumed 
that what we may do in mere matters of this world 
may be done also in matters of religion. Though Roman 
Catholics often talk as if it were so, we cannot attach any 
weight to what they say, unless they can show that in the in- 
stance in question God's written Word authorizes us in con- 
sidering that the earthly things have analogy with the hea- 
venly. For if God's Word does not authorize such a view of 



the case, our instituting an analogy according to our own 
fancy or judgment, and our acting as if the things were ana- 
logous, is what webavebeforedescribedasadegrading of God 
and divine things, and a bringing them down to be on a 
par with man and things human. Comparisons, then, 
with matters of this life cannot prove anything as to the 
lawfulness of venerating the relics of saints. 

Before we proceed further in the examination of this 
question, it may be well to observe, that though some 
Roman Catholics maypossiblyobject to our usingtheword 
"worship'' with regard to the reverence they give to 
relics, yet this word is the best one we can use to express 
in English the force of the Latin word " cudus," which 
is constantly employed by Romish divines in this matter ; 
for though " cultus" has a very wide signification, yet, as 
applied to religious service, "worship" will very well 
express its meaning ; in fact, we know of no better word 
to use for that purpose. But though we thus use the 
word " worship ' as the most expressive and convenient, 
there is, nevertheless, no small difficulty in understanding 
what the Council of Trent, and Romanists in general, 
mean by the " cultus," or worship, or whatever else they 
think fit to call it, which they claim to be rendered to 
the relics of saints. The Council of Trent, and the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent, are very vague in 
their exposition of what this cultus is to be. We are 
merely told that relics are to be venerated, worshipped, 
and soforth ; but in what this veneration or worship is 
to consist we are not informed. That it is meant to be- 
a religious worship is plain enough, seeing it is enjoined 
in a council of the Church and embodied in a confession 
of faith, namely, Pope Pius IV.'s Creed. Yet it is said 
not to be that worship which is due to God. But if so, 
we ought to be informed as to what are the points of 
difference— what are its true amount and character and 
distinguishing peculiarities; lest, for want of proper 
knowledge on the subject, we give too much, or, per- 
haps, too little honour to the relics. When distinctions 
are made they ought to be clearly laid down, and de- 
finitely and unmistakeably pointed out. It is of no use to 
say, you are not to give that worship to saints or then- 
relics or images which is due to God, but a different kind 
of worship, without at the same time telling us what or 
how much that other worship is to be, and what are the 
lines and marks of difference by which it is to be known 
and determined. In such a matter as this it is necessary 
that one be properly enlightened. 

If it were a matter of mere speculation, it might, per- 
haps, be tolerated that there should be a degree of uncer- 
tainty about it ; but when it is one of practice, one of 
worship, one which we are constantly called upon to bring 
into requisition arid carry out in action, and one for which 
wc shall be everlastingly lost if we do not obey tbe 
Church, we ought, at least, to know how we are to obey 
her ; whether we are in reality obeying her, whether we 
or any one ever did or can do so, and whether we or any 
one else ever worshipped aright. 

Where is the sense in telling men they must be eter- 
nally lost if they do not perform a certain thing, and not 
tell them what that thing is ? To use such platitudes as, 
" relics are to be venerated," " due honour is to be given 
to them," &c, is just to say what may mean anything, 
or rather nothing at all. Such expressions are so elastic 
that they can bear whatever sense one is disposed to put 
on them. For example, a man may say, "due honour 
ought to be given to the relics of the saints," meaning 
that if there were such things he would honour them, at 
the same time not supposing that a relic of the kind can 
really be produced or lias any existence. Other men may 
also mean by " honour" mere respect or reverence, such 
as would be given to the remains of any dead porson, as in 
not allowing them to be dishonoured, dragged about, or 
any way ill-treated, in giving them decent burial, and what- 
ever else of attention is usually bestowed on the po. t rem- 
nants of mortality. Perhaps even a man might have in his 
mind that due honour meant no honour at all ; for he might 
fancy that no honour was due to such things. A fully de- 
veloped Romanist, on the other hand, would conceive that 
a much higher honour was meant to be enjoined Y>y hi* 
Church. So that almost any interpretation can be put on 
such expressions. But, after all, which is the right inter- 
pretation? Whois to decide intbe matter? Atanyrate, 
whether there is any such thing as a right interpretation 
of it or not, the ltomish Church ought to have left no 
room for mistake ; or, at least, have used words which 
men might understand, and which should have had some 
definite meaning. 

The apologists of the Roman Church repel with indig- 
nation the charge of idolatry preferred against them on 
account of the worship of saints. They say : You Pro- 
testants have no right to accuse us of idolatry ; we do 
not give to the saints, or their images, or their relics, 
that highest kind of worship that is due only to God. 
Very well, say we, that may be so for aught we can tell ; 
but we wish to know what worship you do give to tbe 
saints, and what actual differences you make between 
that which you give to God and that which you give to 
them. You call one douleia and the other latreia. But 
what we want to know is, what those things are which 
you call by those names respectively. A verbal distinc- 
tion will not do for us ; it will not in any way help our 
understandings. We wish to know what you mean by 
the words you use, and what line of demarcation you 



